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Mrs. Snap and PMrs. Faty. 


SAIS OOD Morrow to yous good Mrs. 
Rca? MOY Snap. 
— Ke Mrs. Snap. And to you, my 
9 Dear: Why you look prettier than 
ufual, this Morning ! 
E, What, do you begin with 
=> ky your Jeers already? 

S. No, upon my Word; I 

teally think you do. 
E. Perhaps then, ’tis my new Gown that fets me off a little. 
Vox. Il. Zz 5. That 
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§. That may very well be; for I never faw a prettier thing 
in my Life. What, ’tis Englifh Cloth, is it not? 

E. The Wool was from England; but twas dyed at /;. 
nice. 

S. Lord, it feels fofter than any Silk! and what a genteel, 
pleafing Scarlet ’tis of! Pray, who made you this fine Pre. 
fent ? 

E. He that beft fhould do it; my Husband, 

S. How happy are you, to have met with fuch a Husband! 
but as for mine,—I would rather have been marry’d to a Poft, 

E. For God’s fake, what was that you was faying? have 
you had any Differences then already ? 

S. How is it poffible not to differ-with fuch a Wretch, as I 
have got? You fee, how ragged he keeps me, ——I’ll be 
hang’d if Iam not quite afhamed to ftir out of Doors; when! 
fee every Day how well other People go dreft, whofe Husbands 
can’t afford it half fo well as mine. 

E, Ah, my dear Friend! the beft Drefs fora Woman, (a: 
our Doétor faid t’other Day in the Pulpit) is not the Drefs of 
her Body, but her Virtue, and the Ornaments of her Mind, 
Loofe Women muft drefs out, to take the Eyes of People; 
but an honeft Woman is fufficiently fet off, if fhe looks well in 
the Eyes of her Husband. 

§. And yet my good Man, that is fo exceeding frugal to his 
Wife, can fling away the large Fortune he received with me, 
with both his Hands,. for other Things! 

E, For what other Things, pray ? 

S. Why, for juft what he pleafes;—his Wine,—and Weo- 
men,—and Dice 

E. Lord, my Dear, why do you fpeak fo loud ? 

S. ’Tis but the Truth, and I don’t care who hears it. And, 
at Night, when f have been laying and expecting him, God 
knows how long; in reels he, as drumk as Davia’s Sow; 
flounces down by my Side ; {nores all Night long ; neglects me, 
tpoils all my Sheets, &ce—— 

E. St! confider that you difgrace yourfelf, when you are dif- 
paraging your Husband. 

S. Let me die, if I would not rather lie with a Hog, than 
with fuch a Leaft of a Husband, as he is! 

£. And don’t you rattle him for all this? 

S. Yes, I give him his own: I let him know,. that I have 
a Tongue in my Head, PI! warrant you, 

£, And how does ne take it? 

§. Why, 
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$ Why, at firft he us’d to endeavour to raife his Voice to as 
high a Pitch as mine, and imagined, like a Fool as he was, to 
aut-fcotd me, 

E. And did thefe Quarrels of yours never come to fomething 
wor'e ? 

S$. We were once exceedingly near it. 

E. Lord preferve you! 

§. He fhook his Cudgel at me, roar’d like a great Ox, and 
threaten’d 

E. And was not you frighten’d out of our Wits? 

§. No, marry was notI: I ran immediately, and caught up 
the Cricket ; and if he had touch’d me with one of his Fingers, 
iwould certainly have breke his Head for him, 

E, What a Shield you was forced to make ufe of !—— 

§, Idon’t believe but what I’m as {trong as he. 

£, Ah, my Dear, this is not right! ; 

§. Not right! Sure if he won’t ufe me like a Chriftian, I 
fhoull be glad to ufe him like a Dog. 

F. But don’t you confider, that we are taught to fubmit 
ourelves to our Flusbands, and to look upon them as our 
Leds and Mafters? 

$. That may be: But then they ought to love and cherifh 
s. Let him but remember to do his Duty, and I warrant you 
‘ldo mine, 

£, But when Things are come to that pafs, that one muft 
give way to the other, certainly tis proper that the Wife fhould 
yield to her Husband, 

§. But how can I call him a Husband, who ufes me only like 
aServant ? 

E. Well, but pray tell me—Did this Behaviour of yours 
make him leave off threatening you? 

§. Yes, that it did; and ’twas well for him, that it did fo: 
for otherwife I fhould have comb’d his Head for him, 

E, But you did not leave off your fcolding at him, for all 
that ? 

§. Nor wil, while 1 live. 

E, And what does he do while you are f{colding? 

5. He! why, fometimes he falls afleep; fometimes he will 
lok round, and laugh at me; and fometimes he will take up 
mold Kit that he has gor, with fcarce three Strings to it, and 
ill a {craping upon it, as loud as ever he can, to drown my 
Voice, 

E. And does not that provoke you a good deal ? 

Zi2 5, O, 
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S. O, more than I can expreS to you!—I could be glad to 
feratch his Eyes out, 

E. My dear Friend, will you give me leave to open my 
Mind to you freely ? 

S. With all my heart. 

E. I thall be always glad, if you will ufe the fame Freedom 
with me; and indeed who fheuld ufe this Openzets to one 
another, if we fhould not, who have been acquainted fo inti- 
mately, quite from our Cradles ? 

S. That we have; and of alt my Acquaintance, there never 
was any one that I loved fo dearly as I do you. 

E. Why then,—in the firft Place, for God’s fake con. 
fider, that whatever fort of Man your Husband may be, 
there is no getting rid of him, at prefent. Formerly, when 
married Couples difagreed, they could be divorced. There was 
that Remedy at leaft, when Things could not be made up, 
But now even that is taken away; and he muft be your Huf- 
band, and you muft be his Wife, as long as you are both in 
the Land of the Living, 

S. A Mifchief take thofe, who took that Remedy away 
from us. 

E. Take care what you fay! twas our Saviour himfelf that 
did it. 

S. I can hardly believe that. 

E. Iteertainly was. And the only thing now left us, to re- 
ftore the Marriage Union, is by conforming ourfelves to each 
other’s Temper and Manners, as much as we can, 

S. What! would you have me new mould my Fellow en- 
tirely? 

E. Depend upon it, Husbands are, in a great mealure, 
whatever their Wives have a mind to make them. 

S. Why, pray now, how do you and your Husband agree? 

E, Extremely well,—at prefent. 

S. It has not been always fo well, then? 

E. It has never been quite bad with us. Now and then 
fome little Differences have arifen; which might have grown to 
a Quarrel, had not it been prevented by a mutual Compliance 
of Tempers, Each Perfon has his particular Inclinations, Hu- 
mours, and Faults; thefe, in Matrimony in particular, we 
ought to get acquainted with, withoyt being fretted with them, 
if poffible. 

S. True. : 

E. Now it often happens in Matrimony, that the Parties 
lofe their mutual Complaifance, at firft, for want of being ac- 
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quainted with each other’s Tempers: And this isa Fault that 
fhould he guarded againft at the firft fetting out. For after 
they have once taken a Diflike to one another, ’tis very difficult 
to reconcile them ; efpecially if it has run to high Words, and 
fevere Reproaches. When you have mended a Piece of China, 
you muft take great care of it at firit ; for then the leaft Acci- 
dent will break it; but give it time z+» dry, and it will ftand a 
good Shock. in the fame manner, one muft ule one’s utmoft 
Endeavours at firft, that the Friendfhip begun between a 
new-married Couple fhould grow ftronger and firmer; and that 
is beft done by conforming to one anather’s Tempers: For that 
Love which is founded only on Beauty, is of a very thort Con- 
tinuance, 

S. But pray tell me, by what Arts did you bring your Huf- 
band to conform himlelf to your Temper? 

E. Vil tell you, that you may do the fame. 

S. Ay, if that’s poflible! 

E. Nothing is more eafy, if you have a mind to it: For he 
is young, and fo are you; and, I think, you have not been 
married a full Year yet. 

S. Not quite. 

F. V'll tell you then ;—but you muft promife never to fpeak 
of it, 

S. That I do, moft heartily. 

E. My firft Care was, to make myfelf as agreeable to my 
Husband in every thing as I could, and to do nothing that 
could give him any Pain. I ftudied his Inclinations and Tafte ; 
the very Times and Seafons of his doing Things; what was apt 
to pleafe him, and what to fret him ; as much as thofe do, who 
tame Elephants and Lions, or any other favage Creatures, 
which are not to be fubdued by Force. 

S. Juft fuch a fort of Beaft is that which I have got at home! 

E. Thofe who manage Elephants, never go in to them in 
white Cloaths ; and thofe who manage wild Bulls, never go in 
to them in red; becaufe thefe are the Colours which are apt to 
put thofe Creatures in a Paffion: Like your Tigers, which will 
be driven into fuch a Fury at the Sound of a Drum, that they 
will even tear their own Flefh for Rage. You fee, that 
even thofe who manage’ Horfes, have their Words and Sounds, 
and their patting and ftroaking them upon the Neck, to mollify 
and tame them. How much more oughta Woman to ftudy 
all the Arts of taming her Man; when they are obliged to 
live always in the fame Houfe, and to lie in the very fame Bed 
together ? 

§, Pray 
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S. O, more than I can expres to you!—I could be glad to 
fcratch his Eyes out, 

E. My dear Friend, will you give me leave to open my 
Mind to you freely ? 

§. With all my heart. 

E. I thall be always glad, if you will ufe the fame Freedom 
with me; and indeed who fhould ufe this Opennefs.to one 
another, if we fhould not, who have been acquainted fo inti- 
mately, quite from our Cradles ? 

S, That we have; and of alt my Acquaintance, there never 
was any one that I loved fo dearly as I do you. 

E. Why then,—in the firft Place, for God’s fake con. 
fider, that whatever fort of Man your Husband may be, 
there is no getting rid of him, at pipes Formerly, when 
married Couples difagreed, they could be divorced. There was 
that Remedy at leaft, when [Things could not be made up, 
But now even that is taken away; and he muft be your Huf. 
band, and you muft be his Wife, as long as you are both in 
the Land of the Living, : 

S. A Mifchief take thofe, who took that Remedy ayay 
from us. 

E. Take care what you fay! ’twas our Saviour himéelf the 
did it. 

S. I can hardly believe that. 

EB, Itcertainly was, And the only thing now left us, to re- 
ftore the Marriage Union, is by conforming ourfelves to each 
other’s Temper and Manners, as much as we can, 

S. What! would you have me new mould my Fellow en- 
tirely ? 

E. Depend upon it, Husbands are, in a great mealure, 
whatever their Wives have a mind to make them. 

S. Why, pray now, how do you and your Husband agree! 

E, Extremely well,—at prefent. 

S. It has not been always. fo well, then? 

E. It has never been quite bad with us.”. Now and then 
fome little Differences have arifen; which might have grown to 
a Quarrel, bad not it been prevented by a mutua] Compliance 
of Tempers. Each Perfon has his particular Inclinations, Hv- 
mours, and Faults; thefe, in Matrimony in ‘particular, we 
ought te get acquainted with, witlioyt, being fretted with them, 
if poffible. 

8. True. ' 

E. Now it often happens in Matrimony, that the Partes 
lofe their mutual Complaifance, at firft, for want of being a 
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quainted with each. other’s Tempers: And this is a Fault that 
fhould he guarded againft at the firft fetting out. For after 
they have once taken a Diflike to one another, tis very difficult 
to reconcile them ; efpecially if it has run to high Words, and 
fevere Reproaches. When you have mended a Piece of China, 
you muft take great care of it at firit ; for then the leaft Acci- 
dent will break it; but give it time t dry, and it will ftand a 
Shock. In the fame manner, one muft ule one’s utmoft 
ndeavours at firft, that the Friendfhip begun between a 
new-married Couple fhould grow ftronger and firmer; and that 
is beft done by conforming to one anather’s Tempers: For that 
Love which is founded only on Beauty, is of a very fhort Con- 
tinuance. 

S$, But pray tell me, by what Arts did you bring your Huf- 
band to conform himélf to your Temper? 

E. Vil tell you, that you may do the fame. 

§. Ay, if that’s poffible! 

“ E, Nothing is more eafy, if you have a mind to it: For he 
is young, and fo are you; and, I think, you have not been 
married a full Year yet. 

S. Not quite, 

F. V'll tell you then ;—but you muft promife never to fpeak 
of it, 

S, That I do, moft heartily. 

E. My firft Care was, to make myfelf as agreeable to my 
Husband. in every thing as I could, and ta do nothing. that 
could give him any Pain. I ftudied his Inclinationsand, Tafte ; 
the very Times and Seafons of his doing Things; what wasapt 
to pleafe him, and what to fret him ; as much as thofe do, who 
tame Elephants and Lions, or any other favage Creatures, 
which are not to be fubdued by Force. E 

S. Juft fucha fort of Beaft is that which I have got at home ! 

E. Thofe who manage Elephants, never go in to them in 
white Cloaths ; and thofe who manage wild Bulls, néver go, in 
to them in red; becaufe thefe are the Colours which are apt to 
put thofe Creatures in a Paffion: Like your Tigers, which will 
be driven into fuch a Fury at the Sound of a Drum, that they 
will. even tear their own Flefh for Rage. You fee, that 
even thofe who manage Horfts, have their Words and Sounds, 
and their patting and ftroaking them upon the Neck, to mollify 
and tame them, “How much more oughta Woman to ftudy 
all the Arts of taming her Man; when they are obliged to 
live always in the fame Houfe, and to lie in the very fame Bed 
together ? 


5. Pray 
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S. Pray go on with the Methods you made ufe of. 

£. When I had thoroughly ftudied his Inclinations and Tafte, 
I took care to avoid doing any thing that fhould offend him. 

S. How could you manage that? 

E. In the firft Place, in the Management of all Houfhold 
Affairs, which belongs, you know, more particularly to the 
Wife, I took great care not only that nothing fhould be want. 


ing, but that every thing fhould agree with his Tafte, even to 
the fmalleft Trifles. 


S. As how? 


E, Why, fuppofe my Husband liked one fort of Meat more 
than another ; or loved fuch a Thing poaft, rather than boil’d ; 
or choie to have his Bed made in fuch a particular manner-—— 

§. But what could you have done to oblige a Man, that is 
either always from home, or as drunk as a Beaft when he comes 
home ? 

E. Stay a little; I fhall come to that by and by. If-m 
Husband was ina graver Fit than ordinary, and feem’d thought- 
ful ; I did not ufe to fall a tittering and fondling of him, as man 
Women are too apt to do, but put on agrave and thoughtful 
Air myfelf. For as a Looking-glafs, if ’tis good, always gives 
you the very Face and Air of the Perfon who regards it, 
fo fhould a good Wife reflect the Temper of her Husband 
and not be gay when he is fad, nor chearful when he feems to 
be in Pain, If ever he happen’d to be angry with me for any 
thing, I either foftened him by my mild Anfwers, or yielded 
to his Paffion, in Silence, till that began to go off; and fo gave 
me the time either of excufing myfelf, or tenderly admonifhing 
him. Iufed to do much the fame whenever he came home 

any thing flufh’d with Liquor: I took care then to fay no- 
thing to him, but what was gay and lively; and to ufe no 
other Method to get him to Bed, but my Affection and my 
Careffes. 

S. But how wretched muft the Condition of us Wives be, 
to be obliged thus to comply with all the Paffions and Follies of 
our Husbands! 

£. Don’t you think then, that this Complaifance muft be 
mutual, and that they are obliged to bear as much from our 
Humours, as we are from them? There are fome Things 
too, in which a Woman may be obliged to advife her Husband ; 
but that fhould never be, but on weighty Affairs; for as to 
Trifles, ’tis better to let them pa&, as if you had not feen or 
obferved any thing of them, 

S. And how then? 


E. When 
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E, When you fee he is quite at Leifure, and quite in a good 
Humour, in one of his cleareft and calmeft Hours, take an 
Opportunity when you are alone together to advife him, or 
rather to entreat him, to have a little more Regard in fuch and 
fuch an Affair, to his Circumftances, his Reputation, or his 
Heatth ; and even this kind Sort of Advice fhould be inter- 
mix’d and foften’d with fome enlivening Turn and gentle En- 
dearments. Sometimes I begin with begging him to promife 
me not to be angry with me for what I am going to fay to 
him; that lam but a weak Woman, and am perhaps but too 
much concern’d for any thing that [ think may affe& him fo 
neatly. As foon as ever I have told him what I wanted to fay, 
Ialways turn away the Difcourfe to fomething élfe, and as 
much as I can, to fomething that may be diverting. For the 
great and moft general Fault of us Women is, that when once 
we have began to talk of any thing, we don’t know how to 
leave off. 

S. Yes, yes, We are told of that often enough, 

E. One thing I always tuok particular Care of, never to 
differ with my Husband before Company ; nor ever to fay any 
thing of our Differences out of the Houfe. A Quarrel is much 
more eafily made up when it has went no farther than your- 
felves, But if any thing fhould happen of fuch a Nature, that 
it can neither be born, nor can be cur’d by private Admoni- 
tions, if we muft complain to fome Body elie, in order to get 
it amended ; in all fuch Cafes, ’tis more proper to {peak of it to 
your Husband’s Relations than to your own; and to temper 
your Complaint in fuch a Manner, that they may fee it is not 
your Husband, but his Fault that you are angry with ; and 
don’t lay it out fo fully as it might bear, that when it comes 
to be talk’d over, your Husband himfelf may fee that you 
have fpared him, and find himéfelf in Part oblig’d to you, even 
in your Complaints. 

5. Why, one muft be a downright Philofopher to be able to 
do all this, 

E. By this means you will oblige him to ufe you as. tenderly, 
if there fhou’d be any Occafion, 

ang there are People, I can tell you, that “tis impoffible 
to oblige. 

E. I don’t think fo ; but fuppofe there was, the firft thing 
to be confider’d is, that let our Husbands Tempers be ever fo 
bad, there is no Help for us, we muft bear with them ; ’tis 
therefore better to try to “viten them by all t ¢ good-natu:’d 
Methods we can think of, than to aggpavate them , and make 

them 
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them every Day worfe and worfe, by our Oppofition. But 
what if 1 cou’d give you Inftances of Husbands that have got 
the better of their Wives ill Temper by good Ufage? And are 
not we oblig’d to try the fame Methods to get the better of 
theirs ? ' 

S. Tam fure, if you want any fuch Inftance, you moft not go 
to our Houfe for it. 

E. There is a certain Gentleman that I am very well ac- 
quainted with, that will help me to one, He is a Scholar, a 
Man of particular good Senfe, and great Kinowlede of the 
World. He married a young Lady that was but Seventeen, 
and who had had no Education but that which was to be got 
in the old Manfion-Houfe of her Father, who was a meer 
Country Gentleman, and a great Fox-hunter. My Friend did 
not make any Objection to this, becaufe he thought that he 
cou’d the better form her to his own Mind ; and fo after they 
were married, he began to teach her to Read, and to play up- 
on the Harpfichord, and in fhort, endeavour’d to inftrué her 
in every thing that might make her fit to appear in the World. 
She, who had never been ufed to learn any thing in her Life, 
and who had pafled all her time in nothing but fauntering, arid 
romping with the Servants, cdu’d fot bear this Alteration ; the 
abominated every thing that he wanted to teach her, grew 
ftubborn, and when he endeavour’d to ‘talk her out of her ill 
Humour, wou'd burft out into endlefs Fits of crying and {ob- 
bing, and fometimes went fo far, as to fling herfelf down up- 
on the Ground, and beat her Head againft the Fioor, as if the 
had a Mind to deftroy herfelf. As my Friend found there was 
no Likelihood Of his getting the better of this Stubbornnefs of 
her Temper, he put the beft Face upon the Matter that he 
cou’d, and defir’d her to take an Airing with him to her Fa- 
ther’s, to divert her a little. That Propofal his Wife join’d in 
with very readily. When they came there, he left my young 
Lady with her Mother and Sifters, and took a Ride out him- 
felf with her Father, who was mounting for his tfual Sport. 
Whilft they were out, he took ari Opportunity of feparating 
him from the reft of the Company, and when théy were a- 
Jone together, told ‘him, “ That he had hop’d to have met 
with an amiable Companion for Life in his Daughter ; but that 
on the cintrary, the did nothing bat cry, and vex herfelf; that 
every thing he cou’d fay to her Kad ‘provéd ineffectual ; and 
that he therefore bevp'd his Affiftance toward getting the bet- 
ter of her Obftinacy and ill Humours.” The old Gentleman 
reply’d, that he had given his Daughter up to him, and ‘that 
if fhe did not mind what he faid to her, the Power wasin his 
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own Hands, and he might Horfewhip her into good Temper 
if.he had a Mindtoit. My Friend faid, that he was fenfible 
that was in his Power; but that he was unwilling to apply the 
lft Remedy, if a Cure cou’d be brought about by any other 
Means; and that he hop’d it might be done by the Affiftance 
of his Advice and Authority. On this, the old Gentleman 
promifed to try what h¢ cou’d do with her ; and a Day or 
two after, when only he and his Daughter were fitting in the 
Garden together, he put on avery fevere Look, and began 
with her in the following Manner. ‘* You can’t but know, 
Child, that you are a very plain Girl, and that you are full 
as ill-natur'd as you are ugly. Wiéath thefe Qualifications 1 did 
not think it wou’d ever have been in my Power to get any 
Body to marry you; however, after beating about.a great deal 
of Ground, I did at laft fpring this Gentleman for you, and a 
worthy Gentleman he is as any in the County, one that many 
of your Betters, I can tell you, wou’d lick their Lips at; and 
yet you, like a perverfe Thing as you are, never confider what 
Pains your Father has been at to fettle you fo well; nor what 
a Treafure you enjoy in fuch a Husband, but muft»be rebelling 
againft him’”’—and then he fwore a great @ath. The reft of 
bis Speech was fo often intermixt with the fame Figure of 
Oratory, that.I can’t well repeatit to you; and in fhort, cone 
cluded with his threat’aing to break every Bone in her Skin, 
if fhe did not mend her Manners, and ufe her Husband as fhe 
ought to do. Apon:this, poor Mifs, ftruck with the Truth of 
what he faid, and the Menaces he ufed, fell down upon her 
Knees, bego’d him to forgive her what was pafled, and pro- 
mifed him to behave -herfelf as fhe fhould do fcr the future. 
The old Gentlemantold her, that the fhould take Care to be 
asgood as her Word; and :that if fhe wou’d be a good Girl, 
the fhould find that he wou’d be a good Father to her. 

§. And what Effects had this ? 

~B, When the left her Father, fhe retir’d into her Chamber, 
where fhe bappen’d to find her Husband, and as foon as the 
faw him, fhe knelt down at his Feet, and faid, ** My dear Hus- 
band, hitherto I have neither known myfelf nor you; for the 
future you fhall find me quite another Creature, only I beg 
you to forgive and forget my paft Behaviour.” Her Husband 
took her up in his Arms, and embraced her tenderly, and pro- 
mifed hee that nothing fhould be wanting to make her happy 
on his Side, if fhe did but keep to her Refolution. 

5. And did the keep to it ? 
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E. Tothe very laft Day of her Lite; nor was there any 
“thing ever after that fhe did not fubmit herfelf to with Picy. 
fure, if fhe thought ’rwoul! pleafe her Husband ; fo creat was 
the Love that from that time fprung up and grew between 
them. Several Years aiter this, fhe ufed frequently to ble& 
herfelf for having met with fuch a Husband, who ufed this Me. 
thod of reclaiming her, without which (as fhe own’d) the mug 
have been the moft good for ncthing Creature in the Univerfe, 

8. Ay, fuch Husbands are as rarely to be met with as a 
white Crow. 

E. lf ’twould not be too tirefome to you, I cou’d tell you 
another Story of a Man that was reclaim’d by the good Na 
ture of his Wife, that happen’d but lately, and in our own 
Town here. 

8. I have nothing in the World to do, and am _ never tir'd 
with your Converfation, 

£. The Man is of as good a Family as any in the Place, 
and gives up the greateft Part of his Time (as moft of our 
Gentry do) to Hunting. One Day when he was upon his 
Sports, he met with a young Girl, whofe Mother liv’d in « 
poor Cottage in the Neighbourhood. He fell exceedingly in 
Love with her, tho’ he was pretty far advanc’d in Years, and 
ufed to pafs a great many of his Nights with her. Tho’ he ufed 
to pretend Vifits to fome of his Brother Sportfmen, hits Wife, 
(who was an exceeding good Woman) began to fufpect the 
Truth of the Cafe, and upon Enquiry found out the Intrigue ; 
and pretending one Day to make a Vifit fomewhere elfe, went 
to this old Woman’s Houfe, where fhe foon fith’d out the whole 
Affair ; which Room they lay in, whence they got their Wine, 
and in what Manner tiey ufed to junket together. There 
was fcarce any Furniture in the whole Houfe, and the very 
Walls were naked. On this the Lady goes Home, and re- 
turn’d the next Day with a whole Ca:t-Load of Furniture, 
There was a very pretty Chintz Bed, Chairs and Hangings 
of the fame; a Set of Plate for the Side-board, and feveral 
other things that might be convenient. Befide all which the 
left a Purfe of Guineas with the old Woman, and defir’d her 
that whenever the Gentleman came again, they wou’d treat 
him more handfomely than they had ‘been ufed to do; and all 
the while did not fay a Word of being bis Wife, but pretend- 
ed that fhe was his Sifter. The next time her Husband fiole 
thither, he was furpriz’d to fee his Apartment fo well fet out, 
and his Entertainment fo much mended. Whence, for God's 
Sake, is all this Finery? fays he, Why, they faid, there was 
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aGentlewoman had called there, a Relation of his; that fhe 
had brought ali chofe things with her, and had given Orders for 
his Reception in a better Manner than they cou’d have afford-: 
ed without her Afliftance. He immediately fufpected that it 
was his Wife who had done this; and on his Return Home, 
ask’d her whether fhe had been there? She did not deny it. 
And why did you fend all thofe good Things there? Why, my 
Dear, fays fhe, = hawe been always ufed to live in a muelt 
better manner; I found that you muft be at great Inconve- 
niency there, and [ thouzht it my Duty, fince you muft go 
there, to prevent a fuffering, as much as I cou’d. 

$. How monftroufly good ‘the poor Woman was! What, 
and fend them a Bed too? Had I been in her Place, I wou'd 
rather have made a Bed of Brambles and ftinging Nettles for 
them. 

E. Only hear the End of it. The Gentleman was fo ftruck 
with the Goodaefs and SweetnefS of his Wife’s Vemper, that 
he broke off his Intrigue dire&tly, kept conftant to his Wife, 
and by doing fo, foon began to find more Happtnefs with her 
than ever he had done Abroad.— I believe you know Wik 
Hhlland ? 

S. Very well. 

E. You know then, that he was young when he married his 
good old Woman. 

§. Ay, hedid not marry her, fo much as her Fortune, 

E. That’s very true, -he diflik’d her very much, and ufed to 
keep Company with a common Woman in the Neighbour 
hood, and very feldom din’d or fupp’d at Home, What wou'd 
you have done now in this Cafe? 

§. Done! Why I wou’d have flown to his Jilt and fcratch’d 
her Eyes: out, and when he was going out to fot with her, I 
wou'd have emptied theChamber-pot upon his Head ; he fhou’d 
not have wanted for Liquor, I warrant him. 

E., But how much more prudently did his Wife behave? She 
invited his Miftrefs to come and live in the Houfe with them, 
and always treated her with agreat deal of Civility. By this 
Means fhe kept her Husband from being {0 perpetually abroad, 
and if ever he did happen to fup out with her, the ufed to fend 
them fore pretty Difh or other, dreft in as elegant a Man~ 
ner as poffible, with her Compliments and Withes that they 
+ pafs their Time agreeably. 

. Well, for my Part, I had rather be in my Grave, than 


to play the Bawd. fo for my own Husband, 
apy Aaa2 | B.Hows 
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E. However, confider the Effeéts a little. Was not tip 
better thar to have confirm’d her Husband’s Hatred.to her, and 
to have been.always at Daggers-drawing together ? 

S;. It may bebetter, but I could never have brought myfelf to 
de fo, 

E. Vl give you one Inftance more, and have done. Our 
good Neighbour here, at the next Dvor, who is a very worthy 
Man, but too apt to be ina Paffion, beat his Wife fometime 
ago, tho’ fhe is one of the beft Wives in the Worid. She, 
poor Woman ! retired into her Clofet ; and there fate venting 
her Grief in, nothing but Sighs and Tears. Sometime after, 
her Husband happened to go in there for fomething that he 
wanted, and found his Wife im that melancholy Situation, 
“© Hey dey! cry’d he, what have you kept crying and. fobbing 
‘¢ here for all this while, like a Child?” * And what would 
© you.have me do? (replied fhe) is.it not better for me to la- 
«ment: your. ill} Ufage of me here, in Secret, than to have 
© bawled it all over the Neighbourhood, in half this Time, as 
‘- a great many Wives would have done?’ This mild Anfwer 
of hers quite difarmed his Paffion, and convinced him of her 
Tendernefg for his Reputation: the Thought of which made 
him afhamed of himfelf. In fhort, it ended in his taking her 
kindly by the Hand, and promifing her that he would never 
fuffer himfelf to be fo far tranfported again as to ftrike her; 
and he has kept his Word ever {ince very faithfully. 

S. I have brought mine to the fame pafs, though by a dif- 
ferent Way. 

E. But though you don’t fight, you. are quarrelling eter- 
nally, 

S. And what can I do to help it? 

E, Firft of all, you muft pals over any ill Ufage from him 
in Silence ; and fecondly, you muft endeavour to: win’ his 
Heart by Mildnefs, Civilities, and Endearments, By thefe 
Means you muft conquer him in the End ; or, at the leaft, you 
will make aim more civil to you than he is at. prefent. 

§. He’s of too obflinate a Temper to be tam’d by any thing 
I can do to bim. 

E. Ab! my Dear, don’t think fo, There is nat any Beal 
fo fierce, but that it may be tam’d by good Ufage ; and there- 
fore, doubtlefS, any Man may. Only try a few Months, 
and if you don’t fucceed, I will own myfelf to be in the wrong, 
There are fome Faults too, which you miuft not fee. But 
above all things, I beg you would be careful of this, not 1 
fall into any Difputes with your Husband in your Chamber, of 
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then you are in Bed, Every thing there fhould be pleafing 
and agreeable; for if that Place, which is dedicated to the 
making Peace, and blotting out Offences, fhould be profan’d 
by [ll-humours, and hard Words, then adieu to all Hopes of 
Reconciliation! And yet there are fome Wives fo exceffively 
ill-temper’d, that they will fall a quarrelling, or complaining. 
even in their fofteft Moments. and fo embitter that very 
Pleafure, which is fo naturally adapted to take off any Re- 
mains of Diflike that might ftick upon their Husbands Minds, 
from -former Quarrels, or Difagreements ; that they difap- 
point the End of it, and turn their very Remedies into Pai- 
fons, 

8. Ay, that has happen’d to me ahundsed times, 

£. Though a Wife is to endeavour at all times not to 
give any Uneafinefs, that is the time in which fhe is to be 
moft careful of being entirely. agreable to her Husband. 

§. Husband! why, I toll you, mine is a Beaft. 

BE. Leave off fpeaking thus ill of him: If our Husbands 
are bad, "tis generally our own Faults, But to go on with 
the Subject that I was upon : Thofe who deal in the Stories 
of the old Poets, tell us, that Venus (their Gaddefs of Matri- 
mony} had a wonderful Girdle with all the Ingredients that 
are the ftrongeft to procure Love inctofed in the Infide of it ; 
and this, they fay, fhe always put on when ever fhe was 
going to Bed to-her Husband. 

§. That’s an old Fable. 

&. But ’tis not a Fable without a Moral. The Meaning of it 
is, that aWoman, on thofe Occafions, fhou’d do every thing fhe 
can to endear herfelf more to her Husband, or to recover his 
good Will if the had loft it. 

S. But where fhall we get this magic Girdle ? 

E. There’s no need of Magic in the Cafe. To live as we 
ought to do, and to be always obliging, is the ftrongeft and 
fureft Method of winning the Heart of a Husband, 

§. But I cannet bring myfelf to flatter, and carefsfuch a 
Husband as mine is, 4 

E. Tis your own Intereft then, to make him otherwife 
than he is. If by confulting the Cunning-Man, you could get 
your Husband transformed into a Hog, or a Bear, would you 
do it? 

S. I can’t tell, 

E. No! what would you rather have a Hog to lie with 
you than a Man? . 

5S. No; I would rathes have a Man for my Bedfellow. 

; E, Well, 
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E. Well, and if by the Help of the Cunning-Man, you 
could make a Husband that was a Sot quite fober, or one that 
was extravagant careful, or one that was indifferent fond, 
woud not you do it? 

$. Undoubtedly : But what are the Arts that can work 
fach Miracles? 

E. TFhofe Arts are in your own Hands, if you will but ex- 
ert thens, Your Husband you can’t get rid of, but you may 
make him better, if you pleafe; and the better you make him, 
the more do you confult your own Intereft, At prefent you 
keep your Eyes fixt upon his Faults only, and that increafes 
your Diflike to him continually: Every thing has a right and 
a wrong Side; you take your Husband always on the bad 
Side, and therefore hate him: ufe yourfelf to view him on 
the good, and you’ll foon come to love him. Before you was 
married to him, then was the Time of Enquiry into his 
Faults. In chufing 2 Husband, one can’t be too careful ; for 
when once one is married, ’tis too late for Complaints; and if one 
difcovers Faults then, all we have to do is to endeavour to 
mend them. Before one marrics, one fhould not truft one’s 
own Eyes ; for they may lead one to marry only a_beautifub 
Outfide: one fhould ftudy the Temper of a Man, learn what 
his moft intimate Acquaintance fay of him, and not negle& 
evén what common Report fays of him : one can’t enquire tea 
much into his Faults then ; but afterwards 

S. Your Advice, my Dear, is very right ; but it comes a 
little too late. 

E. But ’tis not too late to try to mend your Husband, 
Have you any Child by him? 

S. Yes. 

E. How long fince? 

S. Some time ago. 

E, What! fome Months ago ? 

5. About fever Months, 

EB. Hey dey! Why you have as good Luck as the Woman, 
who boafted of her having a full-grown Child in three Months 
“Time. 

S. No; mine was a little more Time than that. 

£. Not if you reckon from your Wedding-day. 

S. Ay! but I had feen my Husband fometime before we 
were married. 

£. Arid can you breed at Sight then ? 

S. I don’t know how twas; but one Day as we were fit- 
ting together an a Couch, he began playing with om a 
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found I was very ticklifh ; and upon that, he tickled me fo 
much, and made me laugh to fuch a Degree, that I funk 
backward upon the Couch ; and he followed me, and kifs’d 
me into fuch a Fit of Tittering, that, 1 vow, I don’t know 
what happened afterwards ; only, that fometizie after 1 began 
to find that my Stays fate too tight about me. 

£. After this, defpife your Husband if you can. Why, 
if he can get Children in Jeft, what muft he do whem he 
comes to be in Earneft ? 

8. Nay, for that Matter, I believe I am breeding again. 

E. That’s what one may very well expect ; when the Soil js 

, and is well cultivated. 

§. Oh! as for Cultivation, he gives me rather too much of 
that. 
E. That’s a very uncommon Compiaint among us Wives. 
But had he promifed you Marriage before this Incident of the 
Couch? 

S. Yes, he had, 

E. So much the better, And is it a Boy? 

S. Yes. 

£, That may help greatly towards your Reconciliation, if 
you will but incline to it as you fhould do, What fort of a 
Charaéter has your Husband, among his Friends and Acquaia- 
tance ? , 

§. They all fay he’s a goodenatur’d, honeft, friendly Man, 
as ever lived, 

E. Then we fhall certainly bring him to what we want. 

8. He’s ill-humour’d to no body but me. 

E. Do you be good-humour’d to him in every thing ; and, 
my Life for’t, he will be good-humour’d to you. You maf 
confider too, that he is yet but a young Man, {carce four and 
twenty, 1 think; he has not yet learnt how to behave as a 
Mafter of a Family, and in a domeftic Way ; You mut 
teach him by Degrees. I hope, you have never had ang 
mE of being divorc’d? ‘ 

§. That I have many and many a time. 

£, If that Thought fhou’d ever come into your Head again, 
confider with yourfelf, what a defpicable Figure it is, that a 
Woman makes when the is feparated from her Husband. The 
greateft Honour that a married Womah can have, is that of 
being well with her Husband. Such is the Will of Nature, 
and of Heaven, who has made us to be dependent upon them, 
Confider the true State of your Cafe ; that you have a Husband 
aeady, and cannot have a fecond. Confider your litle boy. 

that 
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that Tye of Love and Friendthip between you. What muft 
be done with that poor little Creature ? Would you take him 
with you, and fo rob your Husband of his Right in him? o 
would you leave him with your Husband, and rob yourfelf of 
all that Delight and Pleafure you have in feeing him ?>—Befides, 
have you any particular Enemies that with Ili to you ? 

8S. Yes, my own Mother-in-law, and my Husband’s Mo. 
‘ther. 

E. And do they wifh extremely ill to you ? 

S. I dare fay, they would be glad to have me under. 
ground. 

E. Confider then what a Pleafure it muft give them, to fee 
you feparated from your Husband: A Widow before your 
Time ; nay, one of the worft fort of Widows, thofe who can 
have no Hopes of a fecond Husbartl. 

S. Ido think your Advice right, but dread the Pains I muf 
take in purfuing it. 

E. And did it not coft you a great deal of Pains only to 
teach that Parrot there, to talk fo well as he does ? 

S. A vaft deal, that’s certain. 

E. And wou’d you be fparing of your Pains in reforming 
your Husband, to make all the reft of your Life happy? How 
much Labour do fome People go thorough to break a young 
Horfe, and make him fit for their Ufe? and fhall we grudge 
any Labour, that may make us happy with our Husbands ? 

S. What can I do? 

£. Juft what I have told you already. Take Care that 
every thing is neat and handfome about your Houfe; and that 
nothing appear therein, which may be difagreeable to your 
Husband, that he may love to be at Home. Do you always 
fpeak in an obliging manner to him, without forgetting that 

“Refpe& which is dve fram a Wife to her Husband. | Never 
appear fullen to hin.; and yet take Care of being too pert. 
Dre neat and clean, but not too gay. .Keep a hand- 
feme Table, and be fure to order thofe Things in their 
Seafon, which you know your Husband is moft fond of. Be 
always eafy and obliging to his Friends, and invite them your 
felf to dine with you, oftener than your own, . At Table, be- 
have cheerfully, and endeavour to enliven the Converfation 2 
much as you can. And if he fhould, take up his Fiddle to 
divert himfelf after Dinner, do you fing the Tune that he is 
playing; and accompany. him in his Tisecfions. By thefe 
Means, you’ll have more of hisCompany at Home, and prevent 
Expences. abroad ; for be wil! be apt tofay to himfelf, ‘* Sure 
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 ’tigcan egregious Folly in me, to fpoil my Reputation, and 
« fpend.my Money with Miftteffes without Doors, when I 
+ have a Wife at Home, that is moré agreeable than they 
+ and that’ loves fhore fincerely ; and where I have every thing 
* handfomier, and bettet about me, than | have with them.” 

S. Do you think, that would be the Effect of it? 

2B. As fare asI am alive.Well, I muft go Home, and the 
next Timé I come it fhall be to pay your Husband a Vifit, and 
to put him in Mind of his Duty and Intereft, as I have 


A That's very well judg’d; but for God's Sake, don’t let 
him find out what I have been faying to fou; for he would tear 
the Houle down, if he fhould. 

E. Never feat. Vii bring the Matter about fo, that I 
wil lead him to open his‘Complaints to me; and then will 
talk to Rim in fo friendly and tender a manrier, that I hope 
may foftem and prepare him to take the Impreffion we both 
with. But I thal] be obliged,»my Dear, to cell two or thrée 
great Lies for you ; for I muft fay how fondly and lovingly I 
have heard you talk of him, 

8. Héaven fend us Succefs in our Attempt ! 

» £, There’stno Doubt of Succefs, if you can but -bring your- 
&lf to aét as I have told you. 
~ 


To the Keeper of the MUSEUM, 


BTR; 


‘fT the End of a former little Tyeatife upon the Drama, 
“"\. which yon have given a Plate to in your Mufeum, 1 
promited fome farther Obfervatiuns upon the fame Subje&, 
which I have Here accordingly fene you, drawn up as they 
ecurred, without much Order of Connedtion. 
In a Set of Letters upon our Country, that appéar’d the Be- 
re of this Winter, written by a Frenchman who had re- 
¢ Tinie amiong us, there iga Remark fo very fingus 
lr upon bur Drama; and which favours f ftrongly of the 
Frenchman, that I'can’t help beftowing a little Critieiim upon 
it; efpecially as it is nist by any theans the only Inftance, in 
whieh he has’ born too hard pport us, When I fay this; I do not 
Man to detra&t from his Merit, of which he has a great deal, 
but am willing to impute it to that Love of Sentiment, whieh 
Vou, Ill, Bbb fg 
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fo muck diftinguifhes the Writings of his Countrymen, and 
frequently leads them into Refie€tions, which appear indeed 
pretty upon a flight Reading, but wil} often not bear a more 
ferious Examination. Of this Kind is the Remark I am 
ing to produce: I cannot immediately recollect the Author's 
own Words, nor the Letter in which they are: to be found; 
but the general Purport of the Obfervation is, that our Plays 
are feldom written for Pofterity, but founded ufually upon 
fome fhort-lived Humour among us, which ‘in afew Years 
grows out of Fafhion, and leaves the Play unintelligible and 
ufelefS.» This Piece of Criticifm, if it has any Weight, can 
be true only. of our Comedy, for it is feldom our Tragedies 
are of our own Growth; all. our Poets, except Shake/pear, 
chufing.to trade for their Fables to foreign Markets, and‘ ge- 
nerally fetching them far back in Antiquity from Rome or 
Greece, whofe Languages being univerfal, the Chief of their 
Cuftoms ‘are fufficiently known to the learned: Part of the 
World. | But our Comedies are in general, as they ought to 
be, the Product of our own Country ; againft thefe therefore 
the ingenious Writer’s Cenfure muft be levelled, and: perhaps 
he is angry that his Countrymen-cannot get this kind of Ma- 
nufaCture: frdm us as well as all others, which too there is 
fome Profpect of their doing, for we ‘feldom fee. ‘a modera 
Play, but that a French Monfieur or Mademoifelle make their 
Appearance in fome Part of it. But let us proceed to the Ar- 
gument.. -Now the Virtues and Vices of Mankind, the pro- 
per Materials for Tragedy, are nearly the fame, or fuffer but 
few Alterations in all Ages ; but their Humours and Follies, 
which fhou’d’ be the Subjects of Comedy, are for evet chang- 
ing their Medes, and fhifting their Appearances + fo that Trae 
gedy may’ he written, as:"tis faid, for Pofferity, but Comedy I 
fear, feldom can, without many Schelia and Comments af the 
Bottom of the-Page, to explain fuch Paflages as have a mere 
Jocal Application and Intendment. I am. aware that Terence 
feems to make againft mes but do. we not owe much of that 
Readinefs with which we read him, to our early Aequaintance 
with the Reman Cuftoms, and which are almoft as familiar 
to us as our own? Befides, all his Plots are Intrigues of Love, 
which as it is a natural Paffion, muft. appear every where in 
nearly, the fame Shapes : but in reading the Comedies of Arife- 
phanes, wh ridicules the Athenian Follies of ,all kinds, both 
public and private, we find much more Difficulty, and are al- 
moft every Minute calling out for the Affiftance of the Comr 
mentators, to help us in the Interpretation. of fome — 
: : ; ge. 
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Paflage. The fame is the Cafe in Satire, which bears a very 
near Refemblance to Comedy, and. was the Offspring of it: 
And indeed if the Writers of both were to leave out thefe 
Strokes ‘of private Hiftory and temporal Humour, ‘tho’ by that 
Means they might lefs perplex thew Readers of Pofterity, yet 
furely they wou’d deprive their prefent Readers of a great deal 
of Pleafure, and wou’d be receiv’d with much fainter Appro- 
bation: fo that the whole Boalt of writing for Péofterity, feems 
tome to be a mere Rant of Quixotifm. But let us enter a 


little deeper into this Subjeét, and take a fhort Survey of our | 


Country. in the three very different Reigns of King Fames 
the Firft, and the two Charles's, King fames was a mere 
School Divine, given up entirely to Theological Difputation, 
and what Mr. Warburton would call, the frigid Subtleties of 
Scheol- Moonfhine, Now as the prevailing Temper of the Prince 
isvery apt to fpread itfelf over the Kingdom, and efpecially 
about the Court, his Nobles in Compliance with this Humour 
of their Mafter, were for ever employ’d, like AZi/ten’s Devils, 


in Reafoning 


Of Previdence, Fore-knowledge, Will and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Free Will, Fore-knowledge abjolute, 
And found no End, in wand'’ring Mazes loft. 


If therefore a Comic Poet of this Age had with an unbiafled 
Freedom ‘of Spirit, reprefented the Court .as a mere Seat of 
Monkery, the King and his Peers as a Set of German Theo- 
Jogians, it is eafy to conceive how much, ia following times, 
when this Humour was exploded, a common Reader who had 
dealt but little in the Eag/g Hiftory, muft have been puzzled 
to account for this fo ftrange a Reprcfentation of the Briti/b 
Court, as he wou’d think it, And yet this Reprefentation 
wou’d have been extremely juft, as our Reader himéelf, after 
going thro’ a few Pages in fome Hiftorian, muft have allow’d, 
—The Reign of Charles the Firft, carried thefe fpeculative 
Difputes and Logical Controverfies into real Engagements and 
Decifions of the Sword ; but the Hiftory of thefe Times is fo 
very notorious to every Body, that I will not.dwell upon it, 
but charige the Scene at once, and introduce that fudden Al- 
teration of Manners under King Charies the Second. Mr. 
Pore will paint it much better than I can poffibly hope to do; 


ocbhiiyin When now the weary Sword 


Was foeath'd, and Luxury with Charles reftar’d, 
Bbba In 
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dn every Tafie of foreign Courts imprev d, 
Mill by the King’s Example liv'd and lov'd: 
Then Peers grew proud in Horfemanfiip i’ excell, 
Newinarket’s Glory rofe, @s Britain’s fell; 

The Soldier breath’d the Gallantries of France, 
And every flowery Courtier writ Romance. 
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Now among all thefe Changes (and I might bring down my 
Obfervations to later Times) what kind of Rules wou’d our 
French Critic prefcribe to the Comic- Writer ? Is he to confi- 
der them all as fleeting Vanities, and out of a whimfjcal Re- 
{pect to Pofterity, allow them no Place in his Works? And 
can we fuppofe that an Audience, intent on the Cuftoms of 
their own Times, and prepar’d to laugh at the reigning Fol- 
lies, wou’d be contented with the dry Defeiiptiop® of fome 
ftanding Principles of Human Nature? The Anfwer, I know, 
will be, that ’tis unworthy of a great Genius to write for the 
Multitude, and that a Play ought no more than a Pidture to 
wear the changeable Drefs of the Times. This, J am apt 
to think, is one Inftance out of many, in which People fuffer 
themfelves to be led by Similes: For if we confider a little, 
the Defign of a Picture is to exhibit the Perfon, not the Drefi; 
and therefore if any particular Mode of it gives an ungraceful 
Air to the Perfon, or conceals fome of the beft Features, the 
Painter has undoubtedly a Right to change it into a2 more 
eafy and graceful one; but the Defign of Comedy is to repree 
feat the Manners of Men, that is the Drefs of the Times, fuch 
as it finds them, and therefore the Comic Poet is not at Lir 
berty to ufe this arbitrary Power; for tho’ we can allow 4 
Roman Drefs to be given to the PiGure of an Eaglifh Noble- 
man, and even prefer it to the large Ruff and Pantaloon- 
Breeches of Antiquity, vet I believe few People wou'd be able 
to bear a Britifh Peer affe€ting the Character and Converfa- 
tion of an old Stoic Philofopher upon the Stage, unlefs thee 


was fuch a Species of Folly really exifting among us, If the - 


Comic Poet diflikes any reigning Humour, he may throw it 
into Ridicule, and endeavour’to banifh it by Raillery, which 
is the chief Ufe, and fhou’d be the End of Comedy ; but he 
is not to defcribe the Phantoms of his own Brain, and give 
the Manners of one Age or Country to another, becaufe he bap- 
pens to think them more becoming. And now I am upon 
this Subject, I can’t help obferving, that the Defign of Fave 
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Ging our old Plays, and publifhing them in a regufar Series, 
isa very good one ; not only as it fhews us the different Stages 
of Improvemens ip our Language, but a the Comedies in 
particular give us Piétures of all the little Cufloms and Follies 
that arofe and difappear’d -at different Times in owr Ifland. I 
can receive full as much Pleafure from taking a View of nty 
Anceftors in the private fil) Parts of their Lives, as from the 
Hiftory of thejr public Adtions, which  perbare will not afford 
you half fo good ap Infight into their ‘Tempers. 

When [ fat down to this little Differtation, I propofed to 
draw fome Comparifon between the antient Plays of Rome and 
Greeee, and thole of ous own Country; but this figit Part of 
my Defign having carried me a greater Length than I expe&- 
ed, I will leave that to another Letter, and in the mean time 
endeavour to amufe my Reader after this dry Piece of Criti- 
cifm, by attempting two burlefque Receipts for a Tragedy and 
Comedy, in the Manner of that in the Bathos for an Epic 
Poem. 

Receipt for a TRAGEDY. " 


Take a Hero and @ Villain, losd the one with all the Virtues, 
and the other with a}| the Vices that ever were in the World; 
jumble them heartily together, fo that fometimes the one, fome- 
times the other may be uppermoft. Ferment the Piece well 
with Battles, and every now and then fprinkle in a Seene of 
Love ; let it boil for five Agts, then ftand three Days a cool- 
ing, and afterwards ferve it up to the Stage. 


Receipt for a2 Comevvy. 


Take a Coquette, a Beau, a Lover, a Valet, 9 mifesly Fa- 
ther, and mix them well as in the former Receipt ; put in 12 
Ounces of Bawdy, half a one of Wit; let the Coquette ufe 
her Lover like a Dog for a long time, then marry him unac- 
countably to his great Wonder and Aftenithment, then put in 
aSong and a Dance, and you have a compleat Comedy, 


ROXAWNA 
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ROXANA ¢# PHILOCLES: 
From Les Lettres Perfannes, 


Roxana, one of Usbeck’s Wives, was found (whilf be was 
in Europe) in Bed with ber Lover, whom fhe bad pri- 
vately let inte the Seraglio; the Guardian Eunuch 
who difcover’d them, bad the Man murder’d on th 
Spot, and ber clofe guarded titi be receiv'd Inftruttions 
from bis Mafter bow to difpofe of ber, During that In- 
terval fhe fwallow'd Poifon, and is fuppofed to write 
the following Letter whilf foe is dying. 


HIN K not I write my Innocence to prove, 
To fue for Pity, or awake thy Love: 
No mean Defence expect, or abject Prayers ; 
Thou know’ft no Mercy, and I know no Fears: 
I laugh at all thy Vengeance has decreed, 
Avow the Fa&, and glory in the Deed. 
Yes, Tyrant! I deceiv’d thy Spies and thee ; 
Pleas’d in Oppreffion! and in Bondage free : 
The rigid Agents of thy cruel Laws, 
By Gold I won to aid my jufter Caufe : 
With dextrous Skill eluded all thy Care, 
And aéted more than Jealoufy could fear : 
Induéd with Reafon, only to fulfill 
The hard Commands of thy capricious Will ? 
* No, Usbeck ; no, my Soul difdain’d thofe Laws; 
And tho’ I wanted Pow’r t’affert my Caufe, 
My Right I know ; and ftill thofe Pleafures fought, 
Which Juftice warranted, and Nature taught : 
On Cuftom’s fenfelefs Precepts I refin’d, 
I weigh’d what Heav’n, I kaow what Man defign’d, 
And form’d by her own Rules my freeborn Mind. 
Thus 
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Thus whilft this wretched Body ewn’d;thy.Power; 
Doom’d unredrefs’d,' its Hardfhips-to deplore 5) 

My Soul, fubservient to herfelf alone, wi of 
And Reafon iridependent on her Throne, > I 
Contemn’d thy Diétates, and obey’d their dwnx 
Yet thus far, to, my Condu&. Thanks are dues T 
At leaft I condefcended to feem. true; 
Endeavour’d ftill my Sentiments to hide, 
Indulg’d, thy. Vanity, and footh’d thy Prides.; 
Tho’ this Submiffion to a Tyrant paid, 
Whom not my Duty, but my Fears obey’d,; *.. 
If rightly weigh'd, would more deferve thy. Blame, « 
Who call it Virtue, but profane her Names; 5). 5 
For to the ‘World I fhould-have own’d that Love, 
Which all-impartial Judges muft approve : 
You urg’d a Right to:tyrannizeimy Heart, 
Which he falliciting, affail’d by Art, 
Whilft I, impatient of the Name of Slave, 
To Force ‘efus'd what I to Merit | gave, r 
Oft, as thy Slaves this wretched Body led 
To the detefted Pleafures of, thy Bed; - 
In thofe foft Moments, confecrate to Joy, 
Which Extafy ‘and Tranfport fhould employ ; 
Clafp’d in your Arms, you wonder’d fill to find 
So cold my Kiffes, fo compos’d my Mind. 
But had thy, cheated Eyes difcetn’d aright, 
You’d found Averfion where you fought Delight, 
Not that my Soul incapable of Love, 
No Charms could warm, no. Tendernefs could move 5 
For him, whofe Love my ev’ry I hought poffefs‘d,. 
A fiercer Paffion fill'd this. conftant Breaft ; 
Than Truth e’er felt, or Falfehood, e’er profefs’d, 

This Style unufual to thy Pride appears, 
For Truth’s a Stranger to the Tyrant’s Ears; 

But 
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But what tiave I to mariage or to dréad ? 
Nor Thidats #afin, 1iof Tnifules hurt the Dead : 
No Wrongs they feel, no Miferiex they find ; 
Cares are the Legaties we leave beltinid : 
In the calm Grave no Ustecks we deplore, 
No Tyfarit Husband, nd oppreflive Pow’r. 
Alas! I faint--Deatt imércepts the teft : 
The venom’éd Drie is bify ih my Breat: 
Each Netve’s utftrung: A Mitt obfeures thé Day : 
My Senfes, Stréfigth, and ev’n miy Hate decay : 
Tho’ Rage awhile the ebbing Spirits ftay’d, 
*Tis paft—they fink berieath the eranfient Aid, 
Take thén, inhumati Wretch ! miy laft Farewett ; 
Paiti be thy Portion heres hereafter, Helt : 
And when otir Prophet fall my Fate decree, 
Be any Curfe nvy Punithment bat Thee. 


An Brutum fit Machina? 


HAT Herd, or what Nymph with Eyé célettial, 
W Bright as the Lamp of Day, delights your Mufe 
To grace’ with charming Numbers ; that forbid 
The lif’ning Winds to Hy ? Or do you chufe 
Beneath the Shade of fome éool Arboret 
To chauit the happy Fair in graceful Meafures 
With Véice feraphick? Happy, cou’d I hear 
The ¢aridus Sounds, and Mufick’s fofteft Language. 
Me, young to Knowledge, yet Defire impetuous 
‘ Urges, and Thirlt infatiablé, to fearch 
The fectet Springs of Nature. If Impatience 
For Knowlédge be of criminal Import, 
Forgive me, Heavén! If not, indulge ‘me farther 
Th’ agretable Uneafinefs. ‘To fearch 
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The Order of her Wanderings: How the Eye 
Takes in the largeft'Profpe&t, unconfus’d, 
Amidft grateful Variety. Or whence 
From diftant Obje&s, Rivers, Mountains, Lawns, 
And woody interfpers’d, fhe learns to paint 
The faithful Images ; or whence the fpreads 
On every Figure the delightful Cheat 
Of Colours, Creature of th’ imbody’d Mind, 

But chiefly where to fix the various World 
Of Creatures animate, or more contiguous 
To Man, or lefs remov’d from Things infenfible, 
I thoughtful meditate. This, when the Moon 
Drives on the filent Chariot of the Nizht: 
This, when the Eaft recalls the dewy Morn. 
The Cafe lies deep ; whether we wifely truft 
The Adtions. of the Brute ; and jufily fay 
He feels, and foes, amd fears; as the Inlets 
Prepar’d for Senfes, and the ftrong Expreffion 
Of inward Paffions wou’d perfuade, Or whether 
All things pafs unperceiv’d, and blank befide them, 
If, when the circling Hare with artful Error 
Perplexes every Step, or drives away 
Swift as that Eaftern Wind, we fay fhe moves 
By Will, or with Defign, nay that the fees 
The dewy Plain fly back beneath her Feet ; 
We fay fhe has a Soul; an immaterial 
Fountain of Thought or Action, Let fuch beware; 
Cautious, left they unjuftly difpoffets 
An heaven!y Inhabitant : and let loofe 
A Soul erratic thro’ the Fields of Air, 
Were the Mind free from Cuftom’s growing Power, 
And Senfe, the bufy Enemy of Thought, 
To hear herfelf, we might declare the Brute 
Vor, Il, Cec Devoid 
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Devoid of Senfe; nor wonder, that they act 

With fteming Choice, or Paffion, or Deign ; 

Since the great Caufe may always a ‘uate 

The Springs of the Machine; or recollect 

Their Motions to one End. One Law perhaps 

From the firft Mover given, may determine 

All that Variety of AGtion: As the Stone 

Defcends by fteddy Rules, to Animals 

Continuance of themfelyes, and of the Clafs 

Jn which they’re rank’d, may be that fteddy Rule. 
Now think how many Actions are perform’d 

This fide Intelligence. In Man himfelf 

The Blood with regular Confufion runs 

Its circulary Courfe, by Nature led 

To make the vital Heat: or give the Fetus 

Soft Nurture in its moft precarious Hours 

Of Being, when fhe asks a tender Nurfe, 

And Nature’s gentleft Hand. All perform’d 

The Mind unconfcious, unaffifting ; a Work 

Too nice for Minds, if confcious and affifting. 
If Beafts thew Paffions, even Herbs pretend 

Love and Averfion, See the willing Vine, 

With Spray tenacious, haftens to embrace 

The hofpitable Elm. The Plains of Silam, 

Frequent in Palms, oft fee the widow’d Plant 

Repine, and weep away its verdant Being. 

The Cinnam flies the Sun; or Flower or Green 

Sickens beneath the Cyprefs conic Shade 

And baleful Yew. Why fhou’d I {peak of Metals 

And Mineral Paffions? Thefe the Chymift oft 

Admiring views, and fearches all in vain 

Their various Appetites to Mixture; Seeds 

Agreeing or averfe. Nor need I mention 

That fympathetic Stone, the faithful Guide 
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Ot Mariners benighted, far at Sea 
Ia the mid Ocean; when the mingling Tempeft, 
Eurus and Aufter, and the bluftry North, 
Tear-up the foamy Deep; and the thick Darknefs 
Forbids the wary Pilot to obferve 
Ar@urus and the weeping Pleiades, 
Or Argos and the Southern Serpent’s Courfe, 
Stars notshis own. This his Security : 
Sometimes as certain Ruin. When his Vefiel 
Coafting by Malabar, fuperb of Ornamefits 
In Gold, and Work embois’d, with a brisk Gale 
Cuts thro’ the Waves, and fees the diftant Hills, 
And floating Woods, and moving Shore recede: 
Then if it dare approach with fwelling Sails , 
Some Promontory, jutting o’er the Sea, 
Fraught with ele&tric Power and ripening Veins 
Of this attra€tive Mineral; whilft perhaps 
He hop’d an Harbour, «the pale Mariner 
Sees. all aghaft, (as Travellers relate) 
Th’ obedient Iron wing’d at Nature’s Call, 
Dart from the Keel and Helm, At. once the Ship 
Ungirt of all its Strength fubfides; at once 
They fink beneath the Depths. Unhappy Men!. 
So foon ingulph’d in fuch,an hideous Ruin, 

Why then muft Action argue Senfe? . To Fools 
Brutes feem to act ; So do the moving Figares 
Of manag’d Wood to Children ;. when the Kings 
FiGtitious, nicely thap’d from Briti/h F orefts, 
Strut thro’ their little Peers: or Charlemain, 
With alien Voice gives forth his hoarfe Commands; 
And bears the Scepter which his Grandfire bore: 
Whiift ail the Crowd Jook bufy, and induftrious 
T’ obferve the Monarch and his great Behefts, 
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Thus haply Men with Ideot Admiration 
Gaze on the World of Animals, much furpriz’d 
At A@ti ns net their own; whilft the great Mover, 
Which a€tive every where, each fowing Moment 
Supplies their wakeful Energy and Powers 
To fecond Caufes, may as well fupply 
To the brute Creature ignorant of Spirit, 
Its Movements and its Paffions; fitly rank'd 
A Vegetable of a nobler Order : 
By mortal Man call’d Ammal, in appearance 
Acting; by Angels term’d a moving Plant, 


ANACREONT IC. 
- On the SPRING. 


S o’er the varied Meads ¥ ftray, 

Or trace thro’ winding Woods my Way, 
While opening Flow’rs their Sweets exhale, 
And Odoats breathe in ev’ry Gale: 

Or ftreteh’d beneath the Beechen Shade, 
Defery from far the funny Glade ; 

Where fage Contentment builds her Seat, 
And Peace attends the calm Retreat ; 
The Soul refponfive hails the Scene, 
Attun’d to Joy and Peace within. 

But mufing on the lib’ral Hand, 

That featters Bieffings o’er the Land ; 

; That gives for Man, with Pow’r divine, 
The Earth to teem, the Sun to fhine ; 
The grateful Mind with Rapture burns, 
And Pleafure to Devotion turns. 


LITERARY 
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LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


The Plan of a Dictionary of the Englifth Language, 
addreffed to the Right Honourable Puttie Dormer 
Earl of Chefterfield, one of bis Majefty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. London, printed for J. and 
P. Knapton, T. Longman, and T. Shewell, C. 
Hitch, A. Millar, and R. Dodfley, 1747. 4to. 
34 Pages. 


HIS Performance, fmall and fhort as it feems, has ex- 

cited great: Expectation, and which in the prefent Age 
isa much more unufual Thing, has given univerfal Satisfaction. 
The ingenious Author Mr. Samuel Fobnfon, has employed a great 
deal of Time upon the Work, of which he has given us this 
Plan; and indeed there never was a Work undertaken that 
better deferved fuch a previous Specimen of the Author’s Defign 
and Abilities, We have been fo long ufed to fee pompous Titles 
thrown abroad as Snares only to catch the beneficent Friends of 
Literature, that in a Point of fo great Importance as a Didfice 
nary of the Englith Language, it was fit we fhould have fome 
better Security than what is commonly given in Propofals, The 
Author forefaw this, and like a Man of Senfe and Judgment, 
has put it in the Power of the Public to difcover what fort of 
Book he intends to give them, and how capable he is of exe- 
Cuting, even to its minuteft Particulars, that Plan which, £ 
verily believe, no Man but himfelf could have drawn. 

The great Importance and general Ufefulnefs of fuch a Body 
of Language, appeared fo clearly to the noble Perfon to whom 
this Plan is addreffed, that he fignified a Willingne&S of be- 
coming its Patron, from that unaffected Flow of public Spirit, 
which has ever animated his Condué&, Our Author {peaks of 
this Mark of his Favour in Terms equally worthy of the Writer 
himfelf, and of him to whom he writes; and after a very fhort, 
but very expreflive Complement, takes occafion, by an eafy and 
natural Tranfition, to enter upon Bufinels immediately, and to 
give his Reader a View of the intended Work, The Quotation 
| thefe Paffages will give much more Pleafure than any Account 

them, 


‘s How 
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*: How far, fays he, fpeaking to his Lordfhip, this unex- 
pected Diftinétion can be rated among the happy Incidents 
of Life, I am not yet able to determines; Its firf® Effect has 
been to make me anxiour, left ic fhould fix the Attention of 
the Public too much upon me; and, as it once happened to 
an Epic Poet of France, by raifing the Reputation ofthe 
Attempt, obftruét the Reception of the Work. I imagine 
what the World will expeét from a Scheme profecuted under 
your Lordfhip's Influence ; and I know that Expectation, 
when her Wings are once expanded, eafily reaches Heights 
which Perfor.nance never will attain, and’ when fhe has 
mounted the Summit of Perfection; derides her. Follower, 
who dies in the Purfuit. 
*¢ Not therefore to raife Expectation, but to reprefs i-, I 
here lay before your Lordfhip the Plan of, my Undertaking, 
that more may not.be demanded than I intend, and 
that before it is too far advanced to-be thrown into a new 
Method, | may be advertifed of its Defe€ts or Superfluities, 
Such Informations I may juftly hope ‘from the Emulation 
with which thofe who defire the Praifé of Elegance-and Dif- 
cernment, muft contend in the Promotion of a Defign ‘that 
you, my Lord, have not thought unworthy to fhare ‘yout 
Attention with Treaties and with Wars, 
“+ In the firft Attempt to methodize'‘my Ideas, ‘I found 3 
Difficulty which extended itfelf to the whole Work, Te was 
not eafy to determine by what Rule of Diftinétion the Wards 
of this Diéionary were to be chofen.* The chief Iment’of 
it is to preferve the Purity and afcertain the Meaning of the 
Englifh Idiom ; and this feems to require nothing more than 
that our Language’be confidered, fo faras it is our own, that 
the Words and Phrafes ufed in the general Intercourfe of Life, 
or found in the Works of thofe whom we ‘commonly ftile 
polite Writers, be felected, without-including the Terms of 
particular Profeffions ; fince with the Arts to which they re- 
late they are generally derived trom other Nations, and are 
very often the fame in all the Languages of this Part of the’ 
World. ‘This is perhaps the exaét and pure Idea of a Gram- 
matical Di€tionary ;. but in Lexicography, as in other Arts, 
naked Science is too delicate for the Purpotts‘of Life. The 
Value of a Work muft be eftimated by- its’ Ufe.. It is not 
enough that a Ditionary delights the Critic, unlefs at the 
fame time it inftruéts the Learner; as it is to little purpole 
that an Engine amufes the Philofopher, by the Subtilty of 
its Mechaniim, if it requires fo much Knowledge im its 
: * Application, 
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« Application, as to be of no Advantage to the common 
Workman. 

s* The Title which I prefix to my Work has long conveyed 
a very @hifcellaneous Idea, and they that take a Dictionary 
“ into their Hands have been gccuflomed to expeé from ita 
Solution of almoftevery Difficulty. If foreign Words there- 
“ fore were reje€ted, it could be little regarded, except By Cri- 
* tics, or thofe who afpire to Criticifm; and however it might 
* enlighten thofe that write, would be all Darknefs to them 
“ that only read. The Unlearned much oftener confult their 
“ Didtionaries for the Meaning of \Words, than for their 
* Stru€tures or Formations; and the Words that moft want 
* Explanation are generally Terms of Art, which therefore 
“ Experience has tauzht my Predeceffors to fpread with a kind 
** of pompous Luxuriance over their Productions.” 

After fettling the. various Clafles of Words, which are to be 
comprehended in his Work, our Author proceeds to fhew the 
Rules he means t6 follow in refpeét to Orthography, and de- 
clares, that the prefent Ufage, where it cau be diltinguifhed, 
will be generaily followed; but hints at the fame time, that 
there will be often occafion to obferve that it is in itfelf inac- 
curate, and tolerated rather than chofen. ‘* Clofely connected 
“ with Orthography, fays he, is Pronunciation, the Stability 

of which is of great Importance to the Duration of the Lan- 

guage ; becaufe the firft Change will naturally begin by Cor- 

tuptions in the living Speech. The want of certain Rules 

for the Pronunciation of former Ages, has made us wholly 

ignorant of the metrical Art of our ancient Poets; and fince 
“ thofe who ftudy their Sentiments regret the Lofs of their 
“© Numbers, it is furely time to provide that the Harmony 
“ of the Moderns may be more permanent.” The Reader will 
oblerve, that our Author does not propofe to alter or amend, but 
to fix our Pronunciation; a Thing wifhed in all Ages, but 
hitherto unattempted in any. 

When the Orthography and Pronunciation are adjufted, the 
Etymology or Derivation is next to be coniidered, and the 
Words diftinguifhed according to their different Clafles, whether 
fimple or compound, primitive or derivative. “The Method he 
propofes for doing this is the moft juft and natural that can be 
imagined, and the Complement he pays to fuch as have gone 
before him in this Road, is what might be expected from a Man 
whofe good Senfe has taught him good Manners, from one who 
is not afhamed to own, that he has fought Affiftance from the 
Works of other Men, and who has too much Gratitude not to 

confefs 
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confefs that he has found it. "When the Etymology is adjufted, 
the Analogy of our Language is next to be confidered, When 
we have difcovered whence our Words are derived, we ate to 
examine by what Rules they are governed, an? how th 
are inflected through their various Terminations. Thefe in the 
Englifh Tongue are but few, yet thofe few have hitherto re- 
mained unregarded by the Writers of our Diétionaries. Our 
Author propofes to fupply this Defect; and what he fays upon 
this, as upon every other Subje€t, is curious, ufeful and enter- 
taining. 

But after all this he confeffes, that the great Labour is yet to 
come, the Labour of interpreting thefe Words and Phrafes 
with Brevity, Fullnefs and Perfpicuity, a Task of which the 
Extent and Intiicacy is fufficiently fhewn, by the Mifcarriage 
of thofe who have generally attempted it. He propofes for this 
a Method equally perfpicuous and pleafant; he promifes not 
barely to explain Titles of Dignity, or Initruments of Philo- 
fophy, but to fpend alfo a few Lines upbn the Invention, Con- 
ftruction ana Principles of the laft, and of the Origin and Pri- 
vileges annexed to the former. ‘* It not to be expedted (fays 
“* he) that with the Explanation of the one the Herald fhould 

be fatisfied, or the Philofopher with the other; but fince it 
<* will be required by common Readers, that the Explication 
“* fhould be fufficient for common Ufe, and fince without fome 
“ Attention to fuch Demands, the Dictionary cannot become 
** generally valuable, I have determined (continues he) to con- 
<* fult the beft Writers for Explanations, real as well as verbal; 
** and perhaps I may at laft have Reafon to fay, after one of the 
** Augmentors of Furetier, that my Book is more learned than 
“© its Author.” 

He propofes not only to explain the natural and primitive 
Signification of Words, but alfo their confequential Mean- 
ings, the metaphorical Senfes in which they are ufed, their ac- 
cidental and remoter Significations, together with their poeti- 
cal and familiar Senfes, and even fuch as are peculiar to very 
great Authors, He {peaks laftly, of the Diftribution of Words 
into their proper Claffes, fuch as Words of general Ufe, Words 
employed chiefly-in Poetry, Words obfolete, Words which are 
admitted only by particular Writers, Words ufed only in But- 
Jefque Writing, and Words impure and barbarous. By this 
Method, as he very juftly obferves, every Word will have its 
Hiftory, and the Reader will be inform’d of the gradual Changts 
of the Language, and have before his Eyes the Rife of fome 
Words, and the Fall of others. Such aré the Out-lines of Ae 

exce 
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excellent Project, which having laid down with equal Accuracy 
and Elegance, he thus addrefles himfelf to his Patron. ** This, 
« my Lord, is my Idea of an Englifh DiGionary, a Diktio- 
“ nary by which the Pronunciation of our Language may, 
be fixed, and its Attainment facilitated, by which its Pu- 
“ rity may be preferved, its Ufe afcertain’d, and its Duratién 
“ Jengthen’d. And though perhaps to correét the Language 
of Nations by Books -of. Grammar, and amend-their Man- 
“ ner by Difcourfes of Morality, may be Tasks equally diffi- 
“ cult; yet as it is unavoidable to with, it is natural likewife 
“ to Rope that your Lofdfhip"s ‘Patronage may not. he wholly 
“ oft, that it may contribute to the Prefervation of antient, 
4“ and the Improvement. of modern Writers, that it may 
“ promote the Refarmation of thofe Tranflators, who. for 
“ want of Underftanding the characteriftical Difference of 
“ Tongues, have formed a chaotic Dialeét of heterogenous 
“ Phrafes, and awaken to the’Care of purer Diction fome Men 
“ of Genius, whofe Attention to Argument makes them neg- 
“ ligent of Stile, or whofe rapid Imagination, like the Perue 
“ ‘vian Torrents, when .it brings dowa Gold mingles it with 
“ Sand.” 

When I determin’d to mention this Performance and its 
Author in the Mufeum, it was not from any vain Conceit of 
my own Capacity of recommending either, my utmoft Ambi- 
tion is to congratulate the Public upon both. Upon a Work 
of the greateft Importance, of general Utility, which has been 
long expected, and for fometime defpaircd of, upon a Work 
which of ‘all others we moft want, and which of all’ others 
therefore we fhould wih to fee well performed. Upon an’Au- 
thor who has given us fufficient Earneft of his having all the 
Abilities neceffary to fo great, fo arduous an Undertaking’; and 
who by fhewing how much he isa Mafter of our Language, 
convinces us that it is improbable, if not impoffible, that he 
thould miflead. his Scholars. ~As to the Indultry, Diligence, 
arid Application, which from the very View of his Plan, we 
cannot but fee that fuch a ‘Work asthis requires; thofe who know 
the Author, are well fatisfied that he potlefles.them in their ut- 
moft Extent, and that his Care and Circum(pegtion are not at 
all inferior to his Capacity. If in. the Condu& of this'Part of 
the Mufeum,\1 could flatter myfelf with having obtained any 
Reputation, I. would readily. flake it with the Public on-his Be- 
half; but when it is confider’dhow nobly he has begun the 
Honour that has been done him by his Patron, incapable of 
giving Countenance to avy thing but Merit, and “the Glory 
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that muft refult from accomplithing what he has »propofed, 
there can be no doubt of his perfifting-to the End -with the 
fame Accuracy, the fame Spirit, and the fame Dignity, whieh 
enlivens his Specimen throughout,: and which ‘has juftly gain'd 
it, the Character of the compleateft Thing of its K.ndthat\ever 


appear’d. 





HISTORICAL, MEMOTRS. 


he prefent Situation of Things in Italy truly fated wilh 
refpeet to the Power, Intereft, and political Connettios 
of the feveral States that fill (ubfft there, fo as togine 
a clear Idea of the Nature and Importance of what is 
commonly fisled, the Ballance of Power in Italy. 


‘Of the King of Sarvinia, Duke of Savor, &c, 


H E-great.and ftuitful Country of Jtaly has been us bigh 


as Hiftory records, either the Seat of Enrpire, or 
‘Tneatre of ‘War, According to the earlieft Accounts we have, 
this extenfive and beautiful Peninfula-was then; in the fame Situe 
tion that it now is, cantoned: out into various: little States’ ad 
Republics, all living in Difruft, at leaft, if not in War with 
each other, The Reman, Common+wealth changed the Fae 
of things,, by fwallowing up all, and making ‘herfelf the Heal 
and Miltrefs.of Hal. The Divilida of her Empire prov’dtie 
Ruin of it, and the Provinces adjacent to Jtaly-‘being loft, the 
barbarous Nations that canquerfd: them, very: foon became 
Matters even of the Imperial City of. Rome, and divided ‘hah 
once more jnto fepérate Principalities ; all.of which have been 
extremely fubje& to Revotutions, fometimes from the fuperior 
Power of foreign Invaders, amd-as,often from the Effe@siof im 
teftine Commotions; fo that no Hiftory is fuller of Events, 
and confequently more capable of gratifying the Curofity, and 
fixing the Attention of a Reader, than that of this Country. 
But to enter into this is not our Bufinefs, i¢ would bea Work 
of great Extent, and prodigious Variety, bighly' entertaining, 
and highly uyfeful, All we aim at is, te make: fuch °a Repre- 
fentation of its prefent State, as may enable every ‘Reader 
¢learly ta comprehend the Grounds of the prefen¢ War <m 
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wito form a true Judgment:of the Solidity of any Peace 
that Shall be ‘made hereafter. .This too is a Work of Difficul- 
ty, more efpecially if it be confidered, into how narrow a 
Compafs we are conftrained to bring what might furnifh the 
Subject “of a Book of confiderable Bulk, which muft be con- 
fider’d as our Excufe. for treating things very coneifely ; happy 
if in doing this, we can avoid Obfcurity and Confufion, 

The Dominions of his Sardinian Majefty, confider’d as 
Duke of Savoy, and Prince of Piedmont, have been always 
regatded as the Key of Jtaly, on the Side of France; and in 
lawer Times this Prince has been juftly, looked upon as thé 
natutal Mafter of the Balance in fta/y; not that his Domi- 
nions even now, when by various Acquifitions they are be- 
come much fuperior to what they were under any of his Ans 
ceftors, qualify him to give Law to his Neighbours, or even 
to-fecure himfelf from the. bad Effects of a general Alliance 
aainft him ; but upon the Score of its being his’ Intereft to 
afie&t Peace rather than War ; and becaufe while he remains firm 
to. his own Intereft, Reafon and Experience fhow, that he 
will never want Allies willing to give him all the Affiftance 
he wants for the Prtefervation of his own Territories, and 
maintaining that Syftem, upon which their Security and his 
own Grandeur muft always depend. -To trace the Family 
of Sevey to its Origin, and to enter into a long Detail of 
what has happen’d to its Princes in Times paft, would ‘not 
contribute much to the Performance of what we have pro- 
mifed to the Reader; and therefore we {hall afcend no high- 
er.than Viétor Amadeus the Second, the Father of his prefent 
Sardinian Majefty, and who in his Lifetime was efteemed one 
of the greateft Captains, as well as one of the ableft Politi- 
cians in Europe. . 

He fucceeded! his Father Duke Charles Emanuel, in the Year 
1675, and that by avery furprizing Accident. He was a Boys 
and had juft begun his Exercifes; his Father, who had a true 
Forefight of his creat Qualities, was extremely fond of him, 
and coming one Day to fee him ride, the young Prince had the 
Misfortune to be thrown from his Horfe,; with fuch a Violence 
that thofe about him cried out he was killed, which affected 
Duke Charles Emanuel to fuch a degree, that he fainted upen 
the Spot, and died in a few Days of the Fright. His Mothers 
the Dutchefs Dowager of Savoy, governed his Dominions dur- 
ing the Minority of Viétor Amadeus; and when he had attained 
tan Age fit for Marriage, fhe negotiated a Match for him 
with the Infanta, who was then efteemed Heirefs of the: King- 
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dom of Portégal, which was carried fo far, that the. Duked 
Cadaval came with a Portuguefe Squadron,.to Nice, in order to 
have carried his Highnels to Lisbon, But the young Prince 
fufpedting that he might lofe his. hereditary Countries, and pof- 
fibly mifs of the foreign Crawn he was feeking, changed his 
Mind fuddenly, and broke off the Marriage. Some time after 
he efpoufed Anna Maria of Orleans, the eldeft Daughter of 
Philip of Orleans, only Brother to the late Lewis XIV. and 
Henrietta Maria, Daughter of our King Charies I, So tha 
he became nearly allied to our Royal Family ; and his Son, the 
prefent King of Sardinja, is the firft Prince of the Popith Line, 
after the Heir’s- Male of the Houfe of Stuart, but excluded from 
this Succeffion by the A&t of Settlement. 

Jt was in virtue of this Marriage that in- the Beginning of his 
Reign the Duke of Savey went into the Meafures of Franz, 
and at the Inftigation of Lewis XIV.. began a violent Perfecu- 
tion againft his Proteftanr Subjects in the Vallies, about the 
Year 1615, which threw his whole Country into Blood and 
Confufion. But it was not long before he perceived his Error, 
and that nothing could be fo fatal to a Prince as depriving him- 
felf of a great Part of his Subjects. He was alfo convinced that 
the French Monarch meant him no better than the reft of his 
Neighbours; and therefore when the firft grand Alliance was 
formed at the Hague in 1690, he took care to be included in it, 
and ventured fo far as to {take his Dominions, to preferve his 
Independency. His Succefs in that War was but indifferent; 
his Troops were not fo well difciplined as thofe of France, and 
he-had not himéelf acquired that Experience in. the Art of War, 
for which he became afterwards fo remarkable, He perfifted 
however in his Purpofe, though he loft the Battle of Staffard, 
and moft Of the ftrong Towns in his Dominions that Year, 
But in the next the Frexh were baffled before Coni; and the 
Duke, to fhew that he was not fo defpicable an Enemy as the 
Grand Monarch imagined, made an Irruption into Dauphine, 
where he took Gap and Ambrux, and then returned into his own 
Dominions. This Incurfion had its Effet; for in 1693 
Lewis X1V. propofed, and the Duke aecepted a feparate Peace, 
by. which Nice, Sufa, Villafranca, and Moentmilian, were re- 
ftored to him; as was alio Pignerol, but the Fresh thought fit 
to demolith it firft. He obtained alfo three Vallies,- and a very 
confiderable Sum-of Moncey, as-a- Compenfation for the Lols 
he had fuftained by the War. 

To attach him more firmly to his Intereft, the French King 
confented that the Duke of Burgundy, his eldelt a 
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fhould marry the eldeft Daughter of the Duke, and that hi$ 
Highnefs fhould command his Troops in Jialy againft his old 
Allies, After the general Peace, there happened fome new Dif- 
ferences between him and France,- which were compromifed by 
another Treaty in 170%, when the moft Chriftian King thought 
nothing could ftrengthen the Entereft of Philip Duke of Anjou, 
whom he had declared King of Spain, fo much as marrying 
into the Houfe of Savey ; and therefore he confented to his Match 
with the fecond Daughter of the Duke; and it was at the fame 
time agreed, that in cafe of a War, his Highne(s fhoukd be Ge- 
neraliffimo of the Army of the two Ctowns in Italy. 

By this Step the Politicians at Hy ere: imagined that they had 
casried two great Points, that of fixing the Houfe of Savey for 
ever in its Dependence upon the Bourbon Family, and providing 
for the Defence of the Spanife Dominions in Haly, by putting 
them under the Protection of the only Power whereby they 
could be hurt, and it is very highly probable that this Scheme of 
theirs would have taken place in its full Extent, if Lowveis, who 
had then the greateft Credit with Lewis XIV. had not over- 
tumed it. He had conceived an unreafonable and a very unac~ 
countable Diftafte to the Duke of Savoy, and from the Brutality 
of his own Temper, was fo far from concealing, that he exprefled 
itin Terms fo grofs and fo abufive, that no Gentleman could 
have borne, and which therefore it was impoffible that a Sove- 
reign Prince fhould not refent. Vitter Amadeus confidered, that 
if his clofe Alliance -with the Houfe of Bourbon could not defend 
him from fuch Treatment, his Suceeflors, when the Power of 
that Houfe fhould be more extended than it was, would fink inta 
adegree of Dependence more uneafy and not lefs difhonourable 
than downright Subjection ; he took therefore the glorious Re- 
folution of gorgetting the Ties of natural Affection for his 
Daughters, that he might fupport the Dignity derived to him 
from his Anceftors, and leave his Pofterity as free as, in fpite of 
the Difficulties they had to ftruggle with, thofe Anceftors had 
left him. Such were the Motives that threw him into the fecond 
Grand Alliance, though at the Beginning Things did not 
feem to go much better than when he entered into the firft. The 
French were every where fuperior, he was furrounded by them 
on all fides, his Friends were at a diftance, and it required 2 
good deal of Time before they would be able to a&t. No Prince 
could know this better than he, yet he profecuted his Plan, and 
what he had concerted with the W ifdom of a Politician, he fup- 
parted with the Magnanimity of a Hero, The 
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The Frene’ Kingtwas no fooner acquainted w ith; or rather no 
fooner fufpected his Raval Highnefs’s Defigny than: he cauled 
a. great Body of his Troops which, had-joined the . French 
Army to, be feized and difarmed ; he feat. the Duke de Ven. 
dame into Piedmt, who took Ferceil.on. one Side, while,ano- 
ther Body.of French Troops became Mafters of Su/a; all Sa- 
vey was conquer’d, aad the important. Fortrefs of Montmilian 
demolifhed, The County of Nice was. reduced foonafter, and 
the greateft Part of :Piedmmt by Degrees; at laft Furin was 
invetted, and the Duke faw. himfelf upom the , very. Point of 
lofing every Foot of Gpound he had. He bore: hig: Misfor. 
tunes with Patience, he took his. Meafures with Prudence, and 
with great Generofity of Soul rejected the Terms that Lewis 
XIV, would have prefcribed with this remarkable Expreffion, 
that it was betrer for a Prince to ftarve with Honour than 
reign with Shame. The Imperial Army defigned, for the Re- 
lief of Turin was commanded by a Prince of his own Houfe, 
the Great Eugene, His March appear’d wonderful both to 
Friends and Enemies, and when he arrived in Ital; his 
Army:,was fo much inferior to that of the Enemy, that. the 
French boafted he had taken. fo much Pains, and run fo many 
Hazards merely to facrificethem. Their’ Triumph was but 
fort ; the Prince attacked the Duke of Orleans in. his Lines 
betore. Turin, beat him, and bya fingle Victory recover'd 
Piedmont, and faved Staly.. This was in 1706; the very 
next, Year the Duke invaded France in his "Turn, forced the 
Paflage, of the Var, marched dire@ly through Provence, and 
formed the Siege of. Zoulon, which mifcarried by Accidents; 
which would require too much Room to relate. One Thing 
is.remarkable, the French witha Fury more than barbarous, bad 
deftroy’d ali his fine Walks, and cut down all his fair Planta- 
tions; near Turin; he had an Opportunity of returning this 
Compliment. in Provence, by deftroying their Mulberry, theit 
Olive. Trees, and their Capers; but he difdain’d it, and on 
the, contrary, took. all the Pains imaginable to protect them. 
He; continued the War with his own Forces, and. obliged 
the. French to keep an: Army on that. Side conftantly to pre- 
vent. his Irruptions, which weaken’d their Forces elfe- 
where. 

At the Conclufion of the Treaty of Utrecht, the late Queen 
Anne iviifted upon the Ceffion to him of the Kingdom of Sicily, 
and.took cate that the Crown of Spain, failing the Heirs of 
Philip V. thould be entajled upon. this Prince, .. France reftored 
tehim the Dutchy of Suvy and the County of Nice, a 
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yielded’ to_ hint likewife in Perpetdity *the: Valleyof Pragelas, 
, with che Forts of! Zxiiles and Fenefirelies, with tlie Vabtes of 
‘Oux, Bardonache and: Obateau Dauphin, but on the other’ hand, 
vhe yielded the Valley: of Barceimette tw the Crown Of France. 
His Moft'Chriftian Majefty likeWife confirmed the’ Ceffions that 
wefe made by ithe Emperor, of a Part of Monsferrat,"the Pro- 
Yinees of Alexandria and Valentia, the Courtrics between the 
Po ‘and ‘the Tenaro, the Lomelin, the Valley of 'Seffia, ana the 
Equivalent that was to be given for Vigevanafeo, - All'this‘con- 
tributed to make the King of Sici/y, as he-was now ftiled a very 
confiderable Prince, and he would have'foon become much more 
confiderable, if he had remained Jonger in Poffeffion of Sizily, 
where be began to make himfelf very agreeable to ‘the Peaple, 
by fupporting the Authority.of the Civil Government ‘gaint 
the ‘Clergy, who made u© of their too great Wealth and Pri- 
vilecés to: opprefs and pillage the Peopie. He had ‘not ‘time 
however, .as we have hinted, to bring his Defigns to bear; ‘the 
Spaniards, on thevone hand, could not endure that ‘he fhould 
keep that Jfland, and the late Emperor Cheriés VI. on the 
other, kept uphis‘Claim to it, and refolved to ‘take’ thé fir 
Opportunity that fhould offer of ‘reuniting icto bis Kingdom of 
Naples. et 

Phe Lovers of fecret Hiftory have reported, that Spain of- 
fer'd to King Viétor Amadeus, an Expedient for drawing him 
out of thefe Difficulties, which was, the driving the Jmperial- 
ifts out of /taly, and then gragting bim all that .he could de- 
fire or expect 4 but they fay likewile, that Spain infifted upon 
having the Prince of Piedmont deliver’d as a Hoftage, which 
the King excufed, upon account of the Tendernefs the Queen 
his Mother had for that Prince; but at the fame time offer’d 
the Prince de Carignan in his Stead, which was accepted ; but 
when the Time came for the Delivery it was faid, that Prince 
had made his Efcape, .and was retir’d into France, which fo 
irritated the Court of Madrid, that they immediately refolv’d 
upon the Invafion of Sicily. That there Was a Negotiation 
fet on Foot between this Monarch and the Spanifh Court, I 
do not at all doat ; ‘but-as to the Tale of his giving Hoftages, 
I look upon it as a’ Chimera, Vier Aniadeus was of another 
T emper than to facrifice the Safety ‘of his Heir Apparent, or 
any Prince of his Family, i@fuch a manner, The Ufe he 
made of that Treaty was to amufe the Spani/h Minifters, and 
gain Time to take the beft Meafures poffible, which after ma- 
ture Deliberation, he judged was ftriking in with his old Al- 
lies, who about this Time concluded the Quadiuple Alliance. 
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All hecould obtain. was the Exchange of Sicily for Sardinin, 
which tho’ a very great Lofs, was better than having nothing ; 
but inalittle Time it feemed very doubtfal: whether he would 
be able to keep this, the Spaniards making themfelves entirely 
Mafters of it ; at the fame Fime that they attacked and con- 
quer’d a great Part of Sicty.. Thefe Events paffed in the Year 
4718, when the Affairs of our Monarch wore but an indiffe. 
rent Afpe, till Sir George Byng having entirely deftroy’d the 
Spanifh Fleet, put it in the Power of the dmperialifts to make 
themfelves Mafters of Sicily ; and fo far check’d the Ambition, 
and humbled the Power of the Catholick King, that he was 
once more content to abandon Sardinia, which in Cor. 
fequence of the Alliance before-mention’d, wasdeliver’d up to 
Vidor Amadeus, who bore ever, after the Title of his Sardinian 
Majefty, and has centinued .alfo in Poffeffion of ‘that Ifland, 
which is fituate very near his otherDominions,and is very far from 
being an inconfiderable Acquifitian ; tho’ certainly much infe- 
rior to the noble Kingdom of Szily, that. for the prefent fell un- 
der Dominion of the Emperor, and continued fo many Year: 
after, till in Confequence of the Refentments of his prefent 
Sardinian Majefty, it was once again recover’d by the Bourbm 
Family, and is now in their Pofieffion. 
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